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Grading, Reporting, and Public Relations 


HEBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 
University of Wisconsin 


KR 


Y 1960 further large increases are expected in public school en- 

rollments. How much money should be raised for education in 
1960? Perhaps twice as much as in 1955. And how may grading and 
reporting progress affect the support of public schools? Consider 
the predicament of Mrs. Jones and then examine criteria for re- 
porting pupil progress from the standpoint of developing good 
public relations. 

At the grocery store, Mrs. Jones inspects the beef at the self- 
service counter. She examines and thinks: “Boneless roast beef, 
‘Choice’ 99¢ a pound. Can’t afford to spend that much today... 
There’s another roast. Label says ‘Good’ 81¢ a pound. Still too 
much .. . Ah, here it is. ‘Commercial’ 60¢ a pound. I'll take this 
three pound package . . . And here are some bones for the dog.” 

Mrs. Jones shops carefully. Sometimes she buys the choice grade; 
at other times good or commercial. Grading of meat is a real help 
to her. She examines the grades on canned foods and other prod- 
ucts; this is helpful, too. 

The Jones children, Mary and Bill, go to school and are in the 
eleventh and ninth grades, respectively. Mrs. Jones loves Mary and 
Bill. Her hopes for each are high. She wants them to behave well, 
to learn well, and to be good citizens. In her opinion, Mary and Bill 
are choice children, certainly not good, commercial, or lower-grade. 

Mrs. Jones, new to this community and school, has just received 
report cards which she examines more carefully than her meat pur- 
chases. But, she is not sure how to interpret the grades on the re- 
port cards. She thinks: “What do they mean? Mary had a C in U. S. 
History. Does that mean she is ‘good’ or ‘commercial grade?’ ”’ 

“And Bill had an F in English. I know he doesn’t like English, 
but he did try hard. I helped him as best I could. I wonder, did Bill 
really fail? . . . No doubt about it, Bill thinks he did and wants to 
quit school. I wonder how Miss Blytt, the English teacher, feels 
about him...” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jones’ predicament is more acute than that of 
many parents. Many schools help parents interpret grades and re- 
port cards more accurately. But grading children on a comparative 
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basis in subject achievement only is still widely practiced; and in 
some instances the letter grades in the various subjects are the main 
entries on the report cards. The report cards in turn are the princi- 
pal public relations link between teacher and parent, school and 
community. And what may be desirable characteristics of a report- 
ing system from the standpoint of developing good public relations? 

1. A reporting system should produce excellent child-teacher 
relations. Consider the F which Bill, 15 years of age and required 
to take English and to go to the particular school and class, re- 
ceived from Miss Blytt. Bill tried hard but interpreted his efforts as 
failing, based upon the grade of F reported to his parents. 

Assume that in this required English class Miss Blytt accepted 
as her main task helping each child make progress in speaking, 
listening, reading, spelling, and written composition. She evaluated 
Bill’s achievements in these areas early in the semester and found 
him especially low in reading, spelling, and composition. But for 
Bill and the other children, Miss Blytt organized activities to help 
them make progress. And Bill did make progress. He learned to 
spell, to punctuate, and to capitalize more correctly; to use the dic- 
tionary in connection with his reading, writing, and spelling; to 
listen more attentively to Miss Blytt and his classmates; and to 
speak with greater ease and clarity. Toward the end of the report- 
ing period, Miss Blytt’s best estimate of Bill’s progress was: 


Speaking: Excellent progress with usual teacher help. 
Listening: Average progress with usual teacher help. 
Reading: Slow progress with much teacher help. 
Spelling: Slow progress with much teacher help. 
Composition: Slow progress with much teacher help. 


In the papers handed back to Bill, in the discussions which 
followed panel and individual reports, in the short quizzes on 
paragraph meaning, and through other evaluation procedures, Bill 
himself learned where he was making progress and where he needed 
to make more. His progress, feelings of success, and the sincere in- 
terest expressed by Miss Blytt encouraged him to continue trying. 
But the F on the report card was very confusing. Despite his suc- 
cesses and improvement, he apparently was considered a total fail- 
ure in English. Why should he continue when he has done his best? 

Reporting the progress as suggested in the five areas might have 
avoided the confusion and feeling of failure. Instead of a failure, 
wanting to quit school, Bill would want to continue to learn under 
the helpful guidance of Miss Blytt. The relationship would be a 
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pleasant one between the child and his teacher. Good relations 
between Miss Blytt and Bill would result from the suggested report. 

Bill at some time during the semester or year could profit from 
learning where he stands in relation to other students in this Eng- 
lish class. Education should assist boys and girls in appraising their 
strengths and weaknesses, in Bill’s case, to estimate how he might 
get along in certain areas of endeavor requiring good command 
of English. Parents, administrators, guidance persons, and others 
need to knew more about Bill’s achievement in English than is pro- 
vided in the suggested statement of progress. They often would 
like to know more than whether achievement is satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory. ‘ 

Miss Blytt knew that Bill had an IQ of 85 and a grade-place- 
ment equivalent of 7.0 in reading at the beginning of the ninth 
grade. At the end of the reporting period, she estimated that he was 
in the lowest one-third of the present class in reading, spelling, and 
composition, in the middle one-third in listening, and in the highest 
one-third in expressing himself orally. This was her best estimate, 
and it was tentative. She recogized that by the end of the semester, 
Bill’s position might change in one or all of the five areas. So in- 
stead of reporting the F because Bill was very low in comparison 
with other students, she might have indicated her estimates at 
the end of the reporting period thus: 


Speaking: In the highest one-third of the class. 
Listening: In the middle one-third of the class. 
Reading: In the lowest one-third of the class. 
Spelling: In the lowest one-third of the class. 
Composition: In the lowest one-third of the class. 


While Bill may have experienced difficulty in accepting himself 
as being in the lowest one-third of the class in the three areas, it 
would have been much less damaging to his self esteem than to re- 
ceive the grade of F for all his efforts. 

Other teachers might estimate comparative achievement by 
fourths; still others might make their comparisons, not by individ- 
ual classes, but in relation to all the classes they have had in ninth- 
grade English. Also, some might use A to mean the highest one- 
third, B the middle, and C the lowest one-third. In any event, a 
procedure which accurately places the individual in a given portion 
of the class probably encourages self-understanding on the part 
of the students. And for all children, the superior achievers as well 
as the more average and lower, a strong possibility exists that re- 
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porting progress as suggested previously and then reporting com- 
parative standing as now proposed will lead to better pupil-teacher 
relations than do single letter grades based upon percentages; e.g., 
A: 95 - 100, B: 90 - 94, C: 80 - 89, etc. 

2. The reporting system should produce excellent parent-teach- 
er, home-school relations. 

Mrs. Jones noted the C which Mary received in the required 
United States History. There was no other indication of Mary’s prog- 
ress toward any objectives of citizenship. So Mrs. Jones wondered 
what the C meant? Did it mean that Mary is or will be a commer- 
cial or lower-grade citizen? With Mary as with Bill, Mrs. Jones 
wondered what the school was doing for her child. And in a tele- 
phone conversation, she was asked by her neighber, Mrs. Smith, 
how the children were getting along in school. 

“I am not sure,” replied Mrs. Jones. 

“And how do the children like their new teachers?” asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

Being uncertain but hoping for the best, Mrs. Jones comment- 
ed, “All right, I guess.” 

But Mrs. Smith was adamant. “Our Henry never finished school. 
He didn’t like anything about it except shop work and made noth- 
ing but D’s and F’s. He’s in the Army now. He drives a truck and 
is learning to be a mechanic. Since the boys all have to go into 
service anyhow, I guess they might just as well go as young as they 
can and get it over with. Anyhow, when they come back they will 
be ready to make a living for themselves.” 

Mrs. Jones, now more seriously disturbed about Bill, goes back 
to her work thinking: “Will Bill quit, too? Does he have to take 
two more years of English? Why should there be a new addition to 
the high school if Bill and Mary aren’t going to get anything from 
it? Why should the teachers get higher salaries?. Maybe I should see 
the principal.” 

No one was there to give Mrs. Jones any answers. Miss Blytt 
had no conference with Mr. and Mrs. Jones to interpret what Bill 
was doing well and how she was trying to help him. No principal 
told them that he wanted every class to be interesting and worth 
while to all the children. No telephone calls or visits to the Jones’ 
home had been made to acquaint the parents with the school pro- 
gram. The reporting system failed to develop good parent-teacher, 
home-school relations. Mr. and Mrs. Jones and many of their neigh- 
bors will probably vote against all proposals which would raise 
more taxes for better schools. 
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3. The reporting system should include the important ob- 
jectives toward which the school program is directed. 

The report card did not tell Mr. and Mrs. Jones that Mary 
followed the safety regulations of the school, took good care of 
materials and other school property, used her time well in inde- 
pendent study, worked at learning tasks consistently, and was de- 
veloping many interests. It did not tell the parents that Bill work- 
ed well with his classmates, respected them as individuals, was 
friendly and courteous to them, and kept himself neat and in good 
health. So these children’s growth toward some of the most impor- 
tant objectives of education was not reported. 

Besides objectives closely related to the subject fields, how many 
others similar to those listed above should be included in the re- 
porting system? For first discussion, this problem should be con- 
sidered by the staff of the school. As many objectives as they con- 
sider important should be identified. After the teachers and ad- 
ministrators agree on possible objectives, parent-stafl meetings need 
to be held to get the parents’ viewpoints. It is possible that to 
change a system which for decades has emphasized grading on a 
comparative basis in subjects only, the meetings may need to start 
when the parents have children in the primary grades. Suddenly 
changing the reporting system without consulting the parents leads 
to much confusion and in many cases to active parental opposition. 
In part, confusion and opposition arises in parents because, as 
with Mrs. Jones, little or no attempt is made to help the children 
or parents understand. 

So to maintain and enhance good relations, teachers must 
make sure that teachers, children, and parents understand the 
reports. Had Bill and Mary understood their grades, they un- 
doubtedly could have helped Mr. and Mrs. Jones understand. Had 
Miss Blytt explained the F which she gave Bill, Mrs. Jones might 
not have been so confused. Of course, Miss Blytt would have had 
to say that the F she gave was based on comparative achievement 
only and she thought it best to fail Bill (to make him work 
harder?) even though he had tried and had made progress as in- 
dicated. Had this explanation occurred in a conference with Mrs. 
Jones, Miss Blytt would have recognized the impossibility of com- 
bining into a single letter grade several qualities such as amount 
of progress made, comparative achievement, effort, work habits, 
attitudes, and the like. 

So it is not only what is reported, but how it is reported that 
leads to good relations between children and teachers, home and 
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school. Printed information which supplements the report card, 
meetings with larger groups of parents, small group meetings be- 
tween the teacher and parents, individual conferences between a 
teacher and parents, telephone conversations, the sending 
home of samples of children’s work—these and other procedures 
are useful and necessary in a good system of reporting. 

Miss Blytt, for example, could have supplied the information in 
written form on the report card showing progress and compara- 
tive achievement in the five areas of English 9 instead of the F. 
Further, to help Bill understand “‘written composition—slow prog- 
ress with much teacher help” she might have had Bill examine 
a description which he wrote early and another which he wrote 
toward the end of the reporting period. After discussing this with 
him, she might have included it in the report card envelope with 
appropriate comments to the parents. In this way, she, Bill, and 
his parents might have arrived at common understandings. An in- 
vitation to the parents for a conference or a telephone conversation 
to clarify any points might have provided the final touch to make 
sure that Miss Blytt was achieving good relations with the home. 

There is no one technique or report form that works best in 
all schools, at all grade levels, in all areas of school work, with all 
teachers. However, when the reporting system, with accuracy and 
with full respect for each child and each parent as a worth while 
individual, indicates that the children with few exceptions are 
making progress, the areas in which they are making progress, and 
what the teachers are doing to help the children, more parents 
may work zealously to double the amount of funds which will ap- 
parently be needed to maintain, not improve, the present quality of 
education being provided for American children. 

And now in a staff meeting at school, all the objections to making 
any changes in the reporting systems come forward. But Miss Blytt 
suggests: “Let’s look at our last reports. Did they lead to good re- 
lations between us and each child? Did they lead to good relations 
between us and each child’s parents? Whose responsibility is it to 
make sure that we support each child of all the parents so that 
they in turn will support us and our school?” 
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Providing for Individual Differences 
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WE HAVE long known that the students in any class have 
more differences than likenesses. Even the age-old Hebrew 
Talmud recognized at least four types of pupils. It cleverly re- 
ferred to these prototypes as the sponge, the funnel, the strainer, 
and the sieve. In the treatise “Abot,” the rabbis explained that 
some students absorb all, like the sponge; others, like the funnel, 
take in everything at one end and let it out at the other; another 
group, as strainers, allow the wine to go through, retaining only 
the dregs; still others can be compared to the sieve, which re- 
moves the bran, retaining only the fine flour! 

Today, however, we have knowledge of many more and varied 
differences—physical maturity, health, family pressures, interests, 
backgrounds of experience, mental development, socio-economic 
status, reading ability, special gifts, and personality are but a few 
of literally hundreds of very real dissimilarities that can and should 
be reflected in our teaching. Even in so-called homogeneous classes, 
as any experienced instructor will attest, individual differences 
still loom greater than likenesses and continue to plague the 
instructor who has mistakenly believed that a homogeneous class 
means less and easier work In spite of these facts, the bulk of 
learning in the secondary school is still planned in terms of 
blanket aims, assignments, and assessments. Many teachers seem 
to refuse to admit that they do not teach a class but that they are 
responsible for individuals grouped together as a class. 

This article takes for granted the reader’s knowledge of the 
psychological findings which undergird the principle of indi- 
vidualized instruction, as well as the reader’s familiarity with 
research revelations that the individual learns more, more easily, 
and retains longer those learnings related to his own needs and 
interests. The writer also assumes the reader’s acceptance of the 
key democratic principle which highlights the import, dignity, and 
sovereignty of the individual. How can teachers and adminis- 
trators, in a free nation such as ours, continue instructional pro- 
grams which in many aspects seem better attuned to a lock-step- 
cog-in-a-wheel-automatist-Big Brother society? 
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For readers interested in developing an instructional program 
which is geared to the individual as a unique person, the writer 
wishes to point up three areas where concerted efforts will help 
materially in developing individualized instruction. These include: 
the guidance approach, real unit teaching, and the laboratory 
classroom. None of these is new. Semi-individualized educational 
programs including these factors have long been sought. The Dalton 
Plan, the Winnetka Plan, the Miller Unit Plan, the Morrison 
Plan, and the problem-project all have included attempts to adjust 
subject-matter and instruction to varying needs and abilities. No 
one has yet found the formula for so organizing classes; but many 
helpful ideas are available. 

Guidance Approach. Proponents of the above plans and those 
forwarding more recent approaches seem to agree with the state- 
ment that, “Guidance is basically a compromise between what 
we actually teach in the schools and what we know full well we 
ought to teach!” Increasing numbers of educators, as reflected 
in our evolving secondary school programs. seem to be coming 
to recognize the instructional implications of the above viewpoint. 
What this means, of course, is that teachers must have as great 
an interest in and study their pupils as thoroughly as they have 
heretofore been students of their subjects. A first demand here 
is as complete an amount of information about the pupils and 
their differences as is possible. Results of previous observations, 
anecdotal records, test scores, peer ratings, and home visitation are 
examples of the efforts and kinds of information that should be 
amassed. 

The establishment of rapport between the teacher and a 
new group of students is another essential. The instructor should 
have the time to carefully peruse the accumulative folders of each 
pupil before meeting with a class for the initial time. In this 
manner the face that goes with the name is much more of an 
entity. As far as names go, such a simple technique as mastering 
the names of all of the pupils in the first several days is a great 
help here. Pupils are happily surprised and respond warmly 
to the teacher who calls them by the right name so soon (and pro- 
nounces it correctly!) ; each says to himself, “This teacher knows 
me\” <A first step has been successfully taken in establishing 
cordial, individual relations. 

Another individualizing characteristic of the guidance approach 
is the inclusion of personal and vocational guidance with the 
typical, educational guidance carried on in the schoolroom. Person- 
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al and vocational learnings and activities become educational in 
a class that is studying job opportunities and the necessary 
qualifications of employees. Such studies are being concluded 
in English, business, social studies, and core classes, as well as 
being conducted as homeroom activities. 

When and where appropriate, teacher-pupil planning is one 
of the best ways to implement the guidance approach and indi- 
vidualized instruction. Some common goals will exist for all stu- 
dents, but even these are often reached by different means. A 
simple technique used by many senior high school American his- 
tory teachers with poor readers, for example, is to provide junior 
high textbooks with which these retarded readers can attain some 
of the same basic knowledge that the other students gain through 
the senior high text. A major need, however, is for pupils to 
arrive at individual goals and to have individual assignments and 
materials whereby they can achieve. Certain students may need 
to emphasize work habits, others must concentrate on improving 
their classroom relationships, or special drill may be needed on 
ratio, map reading, or restrictive clauses. The pupil needs to 
understand the purpose of such individual goals and they are 
best agreed upon in private consultation with the instructor at the 
beginning of a unit or a grade period. These aims should be re- 
corded on some reference form or in a notebook, and the teacher 
should lead the students to refer to them as the unit progresses. It 
can be seen that such aims serve as helpful guides for self-appraisal 
by the students of their personal growth. Pupils who build skills of 
individual evaluation and who use self-rating sheets come to view 
their own strengths and weaknesses so that they develop realistic 
levels of aspiration and have many less adjustment problems. The 
foregoing have been but a few examples which reflect the guidance 
approach attitude and reveal its help in providing for individual 
differences. 

Real Unit Teaching. This article will not attempt to define 
the factors included in good unit instruction; such descriptions 
exist in large numbers. However, the writer is certainly not re- 
ferring to a class which spends a week or two covering via recita- 
tions or total group discussions several chapters in a textbook 
which have been conveniently grouped’ under the title “unit.” 
Unit teaching is not the only form of instruction which provides 
for individualization, but it is one of the best. The unit, with 
its long-term and varied assignments, with its diversified materials, 
its occasional days allotted to individual and sub-group classroom 
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and library work periods, and with its balance of total group, 
committee, and individual projects, provides an excellent frame- 
work for meeting students differences. 

Let us take some examples from the social studies. One stu- 
dent, in a historical unit on the American Revolution, may 
be non-verbal but specially gifted. She can still make a real 
contribution and gain stature in the eyes of her classmates through 
her bulletin board art work which presents a complete set of 
drawings on the lay and military clothing and outfits of the 
period. At the same time a gifted reader who perhaps needs 
encouragement to speak out before the group may be encouraged 
and even coached by the teacher to give an oral resume of Oliver 
Wiswell, Kenneth Roberts’ provocation account of the conflict 
through unfamiliar Tory eyes. In a later unit on Westward Ex- 
pansion, Chico, a Latin-American transfer student, can read a 
Mexican textbook’s account of the Mexican War. His report 
to the class will bring him attention and approbation while it 
interests and challenges the other students who will be surprised 
by the “south-of-the-border” viewpoint and title for the conflict— 
“The Great North American Invasion!” In this unit another 
student may attain satisfaction and gain credit by bringing to 
class a tape-recording that he made on a week-end visit to his 
old uncle; it contains a very revealing, personal account of what 
may be termed “pioneer days” in Oregon. Literally, thousands 
of opportunities for valuable learnings exist through such indi- 
vidual projects in units. A teacher who will provide for them is 
limited only by her own ingenuity and the bounds of enthusiasm 





































of her pupils. 

Units allow for teacher-pupil planning of varied aspects of 
the program. Who will preside at the concluding forum? How 
will the welcome committee greet and introduce a guest speaker? 
When will the notebooks be due? What kind of a final exam 
will be most satisfactory? Such planning promotes numerous, 
individual decisions and actions which are most important factors 
in the education of young citizens in a democracy. 

Even in total group discussion and recitation there can be 
individualization. Certainly the teacher will usually call upon 
some students with the simple type of fact questions, while other 
pupils can be expected to answer more difficult questions of 
interpretation. Incidentally, brilliant students benefit from the 
Socratic type of questioning which occurs too seldom in the 
secondary schools. Teachers and the students who follow such 
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a point-by-point defense of a statement also profit from the 
experience. 

The importance of individualization in structuring a class 
discussion-recitation was once brought home to the writer. He 
had asked a particularly difficult question; no one in class raised 
a hand or even looked in the tell-tale ways that teachers come 
to recognize as signals that pupils want to be called on. The 
writer went ahead and gave the answer. Later as the young people 
moved out of the room to the next period’s classes, one of the 
brightest and most loquacious of the students muttered as he passed 
the teacher—but loud enough to be overheard, “I knew the answer 
to that question but I wouldn’t bother to answer it.” The writer 
stopped him and asked why he took that attitude. He explained, 
“Well, I’m tired of holding up my hand; you just about never call 
on me!” While this student’s hand was a perennial waving tower 
of Pisa, the instructor, knowing the boy’s dependability, had 






undoubtedly been ignoring him too often. After a brief discussion 
the writer and the boy came to a gentleman’s agreement. He was 
to stop waving his hand for every question, but when he really 
wanted to make a contribution, to clarify a point, or answer a 
difficult query, the writer agreed to try and recognize him. In 
this manner the student was helped to better understand his own 
competencies, his proper, individual role in the class group, as 
well as the position of the instructor. Naturally, such schoolroom 
incidents aid the perceptive teacher in becoming more adept in 
his individualizing procedures. 

The Laboratory Classroom. The laboratory classroom, with its 
experiments, projects, varied instruments, wall charts, reference 
volumes, and display tables, should never be limited to only the 
science classes. Such facilities are essential for adequate indi- 
vidualization in all subject areas. Any instructor’s ability to 
differentiate assignments is, of course, greatly promoted or handi- 
capped by the amount and variety of instructional materials 
available. While teachers have truthfully complained that they 
could not teach a certain unit because reading materials do not 
exist or because the principal will not expend funds on pamphlets, 
actually too few are willing to move far enough beyond written 
media of learning. Thinking of boys and girls as unique indi- 
viduals who learn considerably different amounts in differing ways, 
through varied sources of impression, underscores the truism that 
“sensual avenues to learning are prime sources for many non- 
verbal pupils, therefore, these media should not be referred to as 
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‘merely aids.’’” With universal, secondary education for numerous 
captive students this means that teachers must learn to do more 
than just supplement or reinforce booklearnings with other sources. 
To these pupils, the film strip, the cartoon, the object, the making 
of a graph, or the creation of a shop or craft product may be 
the major source of learning. 

The laboratory classroom also extends out into the school 
and community. Here are further opportunities for individualiza- 
tion. A teacher, for example, in selecting an interview team 
that is going to question a clergyman must consider a number of 
individual needs and differences as he selects the volunteers. Which 
student is intelligent enough to chair the group and come back 
with the correct information? Who will display good manners 
and social understanding in this situation? Which parents might 
complain if their children went on such a mission? Who will 
benefit the most from this personal contact and trip? These 
and still other questions cross the mind of an instructor in such 
a situation; if he has not realized it before, he now sees how 
he must truly know each pupil. These same factors also have 
to be considered in setting up committee work. The sad ex- 
periences that teachers and pupils have had when committee 
projects misfire can usually be traced back to failures in indi- 
vidualization. 

What is the relationship of the “group dynamics” movement in 
education to individualized instruction? It is commonplace to 
hear students and teachers attack some of the emerging practices 
as examples of the threat of collectivism which submerges the 
individual to the group. Stripped of its more faddish and over- 
complex aspects, including esoteric, socio-metric formulae and 
complicated discussion tabulation forms, what are the underlying 
interests of many who experiment with these processes? It is 
true that some want to know how to better use the group to 
influence the individual; but these persons commonly have the 
individual’s welfare in mind as well as that of the group. Actually 
some of the prime purposes of socio-grams, student reaction forms, 
friendship lists, role-playing and small group discussion tech- 
niques are aimed at building individual capabilities and at ena- 
bling the teacher to provide more effective learning experiences 
on the basis of better and more knowledge about each pupil. 

In an age of ever declining numbers and influence, workers 
in the group process field recognize the import of retaining small, 
intimate, primary associations. It is in these group relationships 
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that the individual has always taken his basic, social cues and 
built his personality. These workers are studying and using 
groups in education to find ways in which to break down the 
isolation of the increasingly common, large, impersonal, secondary 
group learning situations. This is to help the individual make 
contributions, feel a part, and understand his associates. The 
socio-drama, for instance, may allow an individual to project 
himself into a situation he needs to experience but never has 
had the opportunity before. As a student committee investigates a 
problem or thrashes out a report and a recommendation, key, 
democratic skills and attitudes are built. The use of buzz groups 
encourages many pupils to share opinions and to develop a feel- 
ing that a total group decision is actually the individual's own. 
Think how much more individualized learning is going on as 
thirty-five pupils discuss a problem in small groups of five or 
six than when thirty-four wait their turn while the teacher hears one. 
Those who would criticize the group dynamics movement need to 
be reminded that many teachers are studying groups, using groups, 
and altering groups for the sake of better understanding and help- 
ing their individual pupils. These instructors hope to find in 
these processes the means by which school and society can gain 
the most from each individual, as at the same time the individual 
builds and strengthens his knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

The reader can perceive the intimate relationship that exists 
between the guidance approach, the well-planned and executed 
unit, and the laboratory classroom. Many of the techniques that 
have been mentioned cut across or are employed in each of 
these curricular factors. It should also be clear that each of 
these arrangements reinforces the other. In fact, the full meaning 
of the term “individualized instruction” is only achieved when 
these three components are merged into a harmonious, educational 


program. 
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The ‘‘Dull Normal’? Also Elect 
Congressmen 


M. L. Story 


Professor of Education, Winthrop College 
KX 


HE popular educational outcry today in behalf of the gifted 

pupil and the potential scientist is already creating a danger- 
ously callous attitude toward the unselect mass of students. While 
nothing seems more proper than this tardily expressed public ap- 
preciation of the talented and superior, there are a number of 
inescapable questions which are being virtually ignored in the 
precipitous haste now being displayed in singling out and nurturing 
the potential brains of the nation. Among these questions the fol- 
lowing come to mind most quickly: (1) Are the current man- 
power needs of the nation to be given outright precedence over 
its broader long range needs for a balanced and enlightened citi- 
zenry? (2) Are we to go along wholeheartedly with this apparent es- 
pousal of an “aristocracy of the intellect” just at a time when stand- 
ard tests show the great diverity and distribution of useful abil- 
ities among the population most clearly? (3) Is motor skill, for 
instance, a lesser gift than verbal fluency? (4) Can we justify many 
present trends in recruitment in the light of our best insights and 
practices in guidance? (5) How may we reconcile a rather cold- 
blooded culling out process with our universally avowed aims for 
education in America? (6) Are we in danger of modifying our 
foundation philosophy of democracy, which, in such plain words as 
“we're all in this thing together,” connotes against too avid a 
categorization of people? 

Even at the risk of belittling genius or detracting from the 
major contributions of the superior mind in all ages, these questions 
come forward peskily and unavoidably as a result of the lurking 
doubt and inward uncertainty which the trend somehow causes. 
Educators, all too quickly, have pleaded guilty to a neglect of 
the brighter student which has perhaps never existed, at least to the 
extent alleged. We have allowed a self-effacing awareness of our 
failures to be grossly misinterpreted as a naive and long existing 
lack of intent. It would indeed be hard to imagine any teacher 
in any school who fails to think seriously of the challenge of the 
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superior student. Yet, strangely, educators are guiltily and penitently 
submitting to the outspoken charge that schools have completely 
ignored the gifted pupil. Worst of all, the philosophy which we 
have slowly evolved and under which we have operated in American 
education is taking a beating. 

There are a number of important reasons for this sudden stir 
and departure. The first, and certainly the most fantastic, is an 
apparent return to the “formal discipline” theory of learning. A- 
mong a host of other nostalgic and regressive tendencies this 
represents a tragic retrogression both on the part of the public 
and the schools. In a frank and abrupt defection, educators are 
taking the lead in a revival of the ancient notion that we must 
locate the superior few who, as Plato so carefully explained, are 
educable, and then proceed to put their noses to the grindstone 
of mental discipline. Oddly enough, the world of today contains so 
many avenues of enrichment that the superior mind can hardly 
escape superior development. However, the new emphasis is too 
palpably upon a rigidly disciplined development in the traditional 
sense. 

A second influence undoubtedly stems from European education- 
al trends, both old and new. England, for instance, with her Sec- 
ondary Modern School, furnishes the outright example of a selective 
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educational pattern into which the upper twenty per cent are 
systematically placed. The traditional and continuing European 
system of providing a number of different types of secondary schools 
is a currently appealing example of a convenient device for “separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats.” 

Again, the cluster of misconceptions surrounding the applica- 
tion and use of standard tests is a central influence in this clamor- 
ous public philosophy which is demanding that we carefully skim 
off the cream and let the skim milk go. A new generation of 
educators can hardly conceive of the public ridicule of a genera- 
tion ago, directed against these selfsame tests which now run the 
risk of becoming the charmed implements of intellectual segre- 
gation. A tardy and naive acceptance of the almighty I. Q. has now 
swept the land, and the consequences are likely to be somewhat 
ludicrous in the long run. As many educators have pointed out, 
the confusing thing about this smug picture is that the dullard 
in the back of the room turns out to be a Tom Edison or a Robert 
Frost. Many of the assumptions relating to the use of tests are 
bound up inextricably with the aforementioned formal discipline 
theory and, above all, with a scientific-descriptive philosophy of 
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learning as opposed to a creative or open-ended one. The curious 
current spectacle in which “eggheads” are ridiculed while scientists 
are revered exactly illustrates this deliberate differential. Are we 
not choosing a doubtful direction in this complacent choice of the 
“greasy grind” at the expense of all others, even the potential poet, 
dramatist, or statesman? 

The slow anger that lies at the root of our doubt is, of course, 
the implication that educators have been stodgily negligent and that 
the titans of industry, along with the test technicians must finally 
take over to correct our bungling deficiencies by rescuing the gifted 
child. In so doing they have been content simply to invoke for 
America the moral philosophy of the arms race. If this is the 
necessary expediency of the time, one cannot gainsay it, but its 
permanent validity as a rationale for American education is perhaps 
the choice of the worst of all possible alternatives. The curve of 
normal distribution has been in our midst for quite a long time, 
and we have been hugely concerned with the locus all along this 
curve, i. e., with every child. Let us not become too squeamish 
in our categorization of people, lest we arrive at the inevitable 
Hitlerian outcome which is already the threatening alternative. 
What, logically, can we do with the masses under such a conception 
except to indoctrinate and exploit? Under our democratic system, 
to state a cliche, the majority is not composed of the gifted and 
select. Let us keep, above all, a social environment in which the 
gifted can rise, freely and admirably, without the weird dictation 
of some dubious selecting authority, and in which this opportunity 
lies freely and equally open to all. To lose this would assuredly be 
to lose literally everything we have gained under the American way 
in education. 








Working With Parents—How Do 
You Do It? 


ANITA F. Lyons 


Island Trees Public Schools, Levittown, N. Y. 
K* 


I. Is THERE A NEED? 

N TODAY’S schools constant interaction between the parent 

and the school personnel is accepted and encouraged. The closer 
the positive relationship, the better the joint understanding, 
the more smoothly will the school function. Community opinion 
soars and public relations improve. The big problem is “How 
do we achieve a good parent-school relationship?” All school per- 
sonnel have responsibility in this area but the principal holds the 
focal spot. 

II. WorRKING WITH PARENTs INDIVIDUALLY 


Parents are people. They are the mothers and fathers of the chil- 
dren in our schools and without them we would have no schools. 
Parents are individuals, with specific interests, aptitudes, prej- 
udices, and many personal problems. Only by understanding this 
can the administrator accept the parents and establish rapport. 

Individual parents often come to the school emotionally upset 
and somewhat hostile. This reaction, usually based upon misin- 
formation of some type, must be recognized, understood, and 
deftly handled. The administrator who accepts the parent as a per- 
son of worth in his own right, who shows to the parent that he 
would like to aid him solve his problem, who creates a feeling of 
warmth, friendliness, and trust, who uses patience and under- 
standing, will succeed in the area of positive parent-school inter- 
actions. 

Some of the ways to work with parents individually follow. 
1. Individual Interviews to Discuss Specific Problems 

Mrs. D’s child has been having difficulty in academics. After 
careful study, the administrator decided that little Miss D would 
make a better adjustment in a class for slow learners. Mr. and Mrs. 
D were asked to come to school to discuss this problem. 

The direct blunt “this is it” approach might have been used. 
After briefly reviewing the facts, Mr. and Mrs. D might have been 
told of the decision. They would have become upset, hostile, antag- 
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onistic, and probably would have fought the placement. No time for 
acceptance of the idea nor understanding of the problem would 
have been realized. 

The second approach, however, was used. Two hours were de- 
voted to discussion of the problems and needs of the child. The 
feelings of the parents were discussed. The suggestion for trial 
placement was made. Mutual understanding of the problem was 
built up with respect for both the parents’ and administrators’ 
views. The problem was clarified through the discussion but no 
decision was forced. The parents were asked, instead, to go home 
and think through the problem and return for another meeting. 
This was done and the result was a careful, and fully understood, 
placement of the child. 

During the individual interviews, four aspects of parent-admin- 
istrator working technique were used.1 Mutual understanding was 
brought about by airing the problem. Through sharing the prob- 
lem, and bringing out the personal views, mutual respect was fos- 
tered. Using the medium of discussion clarification of the problem 
was reached. A final solution resulted. 
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2. Individual Interviews for Regular Reporting 

Many schools are adopting parent-teacher conferences in con- 
junction with monthly reports. Often the parents will desire to 
see the school administrator regarding their particular child’s re- 
port. This request can be used to achieve better parent education. 
Via these regular reporting conferences the needs of the school and 
the pupil may be discussed and joint solutions reached. 


3. Meeting Parents of New Entrants 

New school entrants, either kindergarten children or transfer 
students, are continually coming into a large school. The initial 
interview with the parents of such children represents a golden 
opportunity for parents and administrators, or their representa- 
tives, to meet. The philosophy and concrete workings of the school 
can be explained by the school personnel. The particular problem 
of the child, if any, can be explained by the parent. In this way 
the best grade placement for the child may be made. 


4. Parents Who Are Resource Aids 


The schools of today depends upon many learning techniques 
to teach their students. One of the most concrete ways is to ask a 
community parent to come to school and tell about his trade or 


1 Hamalainen, Arthur, The Flexible School, New York: New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals, 1954, p. 36. 
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profession. One parent, who owns a small newspaper plant, ar- 
ranged to have classes of interested students visit his plant. The 
“in and outs” of the newspaper business were explained. The 
students learned while the parent felt important and proud of his 
life’s work. School-parent relationships were cemented. 


5. Parents Who Represent Outside Aids 

Often groups of parents spring up in the community who are 
critical of the school. One method of education of these groups 
is to attempt to ally them with the school. If possible, one or more 
members of the group might be invited to the administrator's office 
to discuss the pertinent points of contention. By talking through 
the irritating problems, understanding and/or compromises can 
often be reached. 

One example is of a mother who represented a group of parents 
of gifted children. The group of parents wanted the school to start 








a special class for the gifted child. By allowing one member of the 
group to do research on the statistical test data of the district, 
education of this particular parent was fostered. Numbers of chil- 
dren with superior intellectual endowment were ascertained and a 
proposal for an experimental class for the gifted child was made, 
with facts and figures. This parent then reported her findings to 
her outside group and so turned the tide toward, instead of against, 
the school. 


III. WorKING WITH PARENTS IN GROUPS 

At times it is more advantageous to work with parents in small 
groups. There are various ways to do this. The aims of such group 
work with parents are two-fold: (a) to foster understanding between 
the school and the parent and (b) to aid the parents to develop 
skills which will help them to help their children.? 
1. Courses for Parents 

Brief workshop courses are offered in many communities by the 
school administrators. These are aimed at educating the parents 
about the school policy, school transportation, and other school 
functions. The functions of various school personnel as nurse, at- 
tendance officer, psychologist, guidance counselor, teacher and /or 
principal are discussed. How the parent can aid his child at home is 
another topic of pertinent interest. 


2 Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R., Stullken, E. H., and Smith, B. L., Administering 
the Elementary School, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, p. 390. 
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2. Booklet, Pamphlets, and Articles 


Booklets, pamphlets and brief articles and notices are often 
mimeographed by the school and distributed to groups of parents. 
Vital information is so dispersed into the community. Examples are 
booklets of kindergarten readiness, reading readiness, special serv- 
ices offered in a school, and the interaction of the school and the 
community. 


3. Correspondence Courses 


Some schools offer, via Adult Education, correspondence courses 
for parents. These may be in any area of interest. One valuable 
course in some communities for parents who wish to study at home 
is the one for the high school equivalency examination. By helping 
to raise the educational level of the individual, the community will 
improve and so better understanding between the community and 
the school will result. 

4. Discussion Groups 

Many parents have personal problems which they are eager 
to discuss. Group therapy sessions, led by trained personnel, often 
give much aid to community members. Parents of exceptional chil- 
dren learn to understand, accept and aid their children better 
when they meet as a group. Group therapy leads to recognition 
of common problems and so to feelings of group belonging and 
of sharing difficulties. 

5. Parent Councils 


The aim of parent councils is to foster better school and home 
relations through the sharing of information. The development 
of mutual understanding of how parent problems and school prob- 
lems interact and interpinge upon each other aid both groups. 


IV. SUMMARY 


In summation we may state that a definite need for positive 
interaction between parents and administrators is felt in the mod- 
ern schools of today. Part of the job of the administrator is to work 
with the parents, individually and in groups. Administrators can 
establish better rapport and so achieve positive parent-school re- 
lationships when they understand that parents are people, with 
needs, accomplishments, and problems like themselves. 











Another Look At Home Visiting 


WILLIAM G. KORNEGAY 


Graduate Student, University of North Carolina 
KR 


OME visiting on the part of teachers has for years in most 
schools been an accepted fact. In many of the yearly check lists 
issued to them by the principal has been one prime maxim, “Each 
teacher will visit the home of each student during the school year.” 
It is worthwhile to examine this rule and re-evaluate the reasons 
behind home-visiting. Why do we home visit? Are there times when 
teachers should not visit the homes of their children? Do teachers 
really have time to visit their children’s homes? How important is 
tact on the part of the teacher in visiting? These and others are some 
questions that should be considered in arriving at a philosophy to- 
ward home visiting. 

We visit the homes of our students for several reasons. By 
knowing their parents we can correlate our educational objectives 
with theirs. We can note home conditions that would affect the 
students in their learning experiences at school. We gain the good 
will of parents and enlist their aid in school-community projects. 
We explain educational experiments we are making at school which 
they might think strange at first hand examination. 

Proper tact is needed for the teacher to make a successful home 
visit. All too many teachers have burst in on homes at times more 
convenient to them than to the parents. It is good that a 
time be arranged for the visit that is convenient to the parents. 
Parents resent intrusions at times when the home is not “in order” 
or when they are not correctly dressed. In many communities in 
the United States the teacher retains a position second only t to the 
minister and each family likes to “look its best.” 

Too often some teachers feel that because they are teaching 
the parents’ child, they have the prerogative to ask the most per- 
sonal and embarassing questions of the parents, i. e. Are your fi- 
nances adequate to give the child all he needs?; Does Johnny get 
enough to eat? Consider the example of the teacher in one Southern 
city who was cordially greeted by the parents of a child she was 
teaching. Thirty minutes later she was asked to leave by the father 
of the house. His face red with anger, he proclaimed, “She was too 
nosey!” 
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A perceptive teacher looking for such facts as above can 
usually arrive at them by keeping a keen eye. A good rule 
to follow when visiting homes, especially those of low income, is 
to simply “accept” the family and their conditions without ap- 
pearing to be sitting in the seat of judgment. 

The broken home often presents a tedious problem on the part 
of the visiting teacher. It has been shown that about one half of the 
problem children at school come from such homes. By fully under- 
standing conditions in such homes, the teacher can better help the 
children in their necessary adjustments at school. The teacher must 
be doubly careful though in the visit not to agitate what is often 
already a tense situation fraught with emotional problems 
for the child and the parent. 

In a normal school situation it is not always necessary that the 
teacher visit each home. Indeed, there are instances where home 
visits can do more harm than good. 

With the accepted fact that the teacher in most American 
schools today has only limited after school time to devote to home- 
visiting, let’s look at instances where home visits are not needed and 
where home visits should not be made. 

Many of the parents of the children in your classroom will be 
regular participants in teacher-parent and home-school activities 
such as the Parent-Teacher Association. Unless some of their chil- 
dren present particular problems, most of the home-teacher contact 
needed can be accomplished in these situations. This will release a 
considerable amount of valuable time to the teacher to apply in 
an area in greater need. 

Frequently there are students in the classroom who are from 
very poor home situations but they have taken the values of the 
peer group in the class as their own. They may be good students 
and present no classroom problems whatsoever. Inasmuch as they 
are perpetrating a small hypocrisy by presenting a “front” to the 
teacher and their fellow students, it could be a source of deep em- 
barrassment to them for the teacher to come into their homes, see 
the real conditions under which they live. Frequently these children 
though they love them, are embarassed by their parents’ presenta- 
bility to the teacher, i.e. poor grammar or improper dress. Take 
the example of Mary N.: Mary loved school. She liked her teacher 
and her fellow students. She was from a family of very low income 
in comparison to the other students in the class and her parents 
were decidedly uneducated and “socially unacceptable.” Mary was 
an excellent student and well liked by her classmates. She was most 
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embarrassed when her teacher came calling one evening completely 
unexpected. After a tense fifteen minutes the perceptibly shocked 
teacher departed. Mary felt from then on that she has been “found 
out.” 

The teacher by visiting these homes often destroys an illusion 
very comforting to these students. The wise teacher will give the 
matter great thought before visiting these homes. 

Many things good and helpful can be accomplished from visit- 
ing the homes of your students. Real cooperation and understand- 
ing between the teacher and parent can be arrived at for the bene- 
fit of the child. A feeling of mutual respect and understanding 
for each others’ aspirations as well as problems can be attained. 
A good healthy home-school relationship can do much good for 
both concerned agencies in the community. 

On the other hand if misused it can cause friction, misun- 
derstanding and hostility between the two community agencies. 

The prudent teacher will try to portion his time to the best use. 
He will do his visiting where it will accomplish the most, always 
in the spirit of cooperation and helpfulness and never in the 
sense of snooping. 

He will carefully decide whether his visits will seriously em- 
barrass the child concerned. He will never try to force himself into 
a home where he is definitely not wanted. 

Home visiting is only one small facet of the job of the teacher 
and not any definite rule can be applied. Visit a child’s home if 
it will be worthwhile, refrain if it appears wise. The one hundred 
percent home visitation record is not always an accomplishment 
of which to be proud. 
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A Stimulus for Writing 


ALFRED LEVINSON 


Mamaroneck, N. Y., Senior High School 
KA 


VERY student at least once a semester should be an “editor.” 
Too often the writing relationship in the English class is a one- 

way street—student toward teacher. Even when compositions are 
read in class, analyzed and criticized, the teacher remains a domi- 
nant, sometimes oppressive, influence. A key lever to objectivity, im- 
partial overview by the student, would be the aforsaid editorship. 

Here is a class activity we have found workable and stimulating, 
though by no means a panacea. Its outcomes are obliquely achieved 
and lasting. 

Assuming that the English teacher has the normal (sic) five 
classes, each class selects five editors to whom will be submitted 
original prose and poetry which will appear in a mimeographed 
collection once a month. The student is free to submit any piece 
of writing, class assignment or not, Everyone hands something in 
on a specified day. We have found students overly modest and in 
need of coaxing and encouragement. And, incidentally, a result 
of this enforced group contribution is increased interest and some 
suspense over who “got in” to the magazine. 

A simple procedure for selection can be suggested to the editors. 
One of the five in each class is given a folder containing the 
material from his class. He draws up a cover sheet on which he lists 
the selections and draws six columns. The editors evaluate each 
piece on a 5-3-1 basis. Totals are recorded in the sixth column. A 
minimum number of points is decided upon: those at or above the 
minimum will be printed. 

In order to help overcome the natural shyness of the students, 
each piece is submitted nameless and unafraid. The teacher assigns 
each submission a number and records the student’s name with 
assigned number. Thus, only the teacher knows who has proffered 
what. 

We found that editorial evaluations can be made in a single 
class period (sometimes another half-period is needed) , or two half- 
hour sessions after school. The teacher can number and record the 
contributions row by row in approximately ten minutes at the be- 
ginning of a specified period. By the way, “excusing” the editors for 
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a period adds a certain spice and prestige to the proceedings. 

The final responsibility for publication will be given to a 
single class. This class, in addition to the five editors, will select 
three “executive” editors who will be responsible for overall selec- 
tion, guiding the typing, mimeographing, and distribution of the 
magazine. These technicians will come from the delegated class. 

Each month the responsibility shifts to another class. New 
editors will also be chosen each month. By the end of the semester 
every student will have been an editor, omnipotent and judicial 
for a day. 

Of course, the teacher will guide the whole “operation.” We 
have found his main task to be the above mentioned numbering of 
contributions. The single-class-responsibility helps him keep an eye 
on the necessary continuous functioning. And we have also found 
that the class “publishers” usually select most reliable students for 
the top three positions. 

A goodly amount of interest in writing and the printed word 
can be aroused, to say nothing of the technical and organizational 
experiences involved. Among the less obvious outcomes is the fol- 
lowing, as summarized by a fledgling editor: 

“Now I know why you’re so fussy about handwriting and neat- 
ness. Man, you could go blind!” 

This lad, a prime offender in the past, will be more understand- 
ing of the red claws I inflict on his work hereafter. 

More significantly, the student achieves a certain objectivity 
and sense of standard in contemplating, without duress or reward, 
the work of his peer:: he also realizes his own work itself will be 
under similar close scrutiny, often more cold and result-bearing 
than the teacher's. 

No longer, then, is writing a reflection of task-imposing teacher 
and complying student. Writing should become a discovery and 
expression of self; sharing such experience with the group becomes 
a binding revelation. Standards are not abstracted and imposed 
from the heights, but are partially evolved by the students them- 
selves. The teacher can then encourage and nourish the seeds of 
judgment. 
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My own students are tenth-graders and therefore enjoy added 
benefits. For one thing, they usually find the regular extra class 
activities choked with upperclassmen. More important, from the 
teacher’s viewpoint, a good foundation is laid for later intense 
participation in the schoolwide literary magazine. 

















Developing an Appreciation of 
Changing Perspective 
Joun W. WHITE 


Weymouth, Massachuetts, High School 
KR 

HE question inevitably presenting itself to the teacher of his- 

tory involves his central concern with aims. Individuals may 
possibly identify a variety of aims, but common to all of these— 
or inherent in them—will somehow be the conception, expressed 
by Jacob Burckhardt, that “if history is ever to help us solve even 
an infinitesimal part of the great and grievous riddle of life, we 
must quit the regions of personal and temporal forebodings for 
a sphere in which our view is not forthwith dimmed by self.” 

Historical understanding depends upon seeing people and 
events in terms of their own times. It does not derive from passing 
judgment on people and events solely on the basis of hindsight 
or of today’s standards of value. The knowledge that values change, 
either in kind or in degree of acceptability and efficacy, from one 
generation to another must become a functioning part of the his- 
tory student’s evaluative criteria. 

Graphic examples may be seen if we consider those qualities 
deemed desirible in a leader during political, social, or economic 
upheaval and those qualities deemed desirable after such eras. The 
American Revolution provides a convenient case in point. In terms 
of personal qualities a leader should possess, 


Before and During a revolution and After such a conflict 


_ 


1. Ability to act (to see in action the . Ability to adjust to routine (to see 
unfolding of an idea.) in routine the unfolding of an idea.) 


2. Ability to move others to action (to 2. Balance, calmness 
stir others to violence, to bring 3.Abilty to compromise (to know how 
about disorder.) and when to compromise.) Less te- 

3.Loyalty to an idea (an ideology) nacity. 
Much emotional loyalty, some intel- 4. Ability to make himself understood 
lectual loyalty. (While both are de- through careful explanation, there- 
sirable, the former is of paramount fore, certain intellectual qualifica- 
importance.) tions. 

4. Adeptness at short range planning. 5.Ability to make long range plans, 

5. Courage in action. ability to gauge consequences. 

6. Integrity 6. Courage 

7. Tenacity a. to act in defense of the status quo. 


b.to put down disorder. 
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c.to defend indirect action (i.e. the syst 
ballot box.) ‘ 
d.to prevent and/or discourage 7 
direct action (violence.) pas 
7. Loyalty to an ideal. Much intellec- inf 
tual loyalty, some emotional loyalty. eve 
8. Less tenacity (or less intractability) of 
than a proclivity toward compro- 
7 des 
In our case then, Before the conflict was concluded, a leader oul 
might well have been expected to exemplify qualities markedly ten 
different from those expected After the conflict was concluded. us 
Before After of 
The leader would be expected to The leader would be expected to “ 
disagree, to be intractable, uncompro- __ protect, build, nurture, be law abid- = 
mising, to argue, to incite, to disobey, ing, promote discussion, peace and ion 
to rebel, to commit violence, kill, de- unanimity, to compromise. to | 
troy. tio: 
Examples may be drawn from the American Revolution of men in 
who, by character and personality—translated into overt responses cor 
to situations—would fall into one group or the other. Few could be me 
identified as belonging in both groups. We might profitably ask 
the following questions in studying the American Revolution: abi 
(1) Who were the most active revolutionaries? The most suc- om 
cessful? re 
(2) What particular qualities fitted each for the service he per- Xt 
formed? ; 7 
(3) To what extent did degree of commitment to the desired _ 
end contribute to a rigid polarity? si 
(4) What became of each of the revolutionary leaders after he 
the revolution was over? on 
(5) Contrast the backgrounds (social environment, intellectual ber 


make-up and training, etc.) of those falling within one 
category with those falling within the other. 

(6) To what extent did those unusual men who were great 
leaders both in war and in peace demonstrate the universal 
validity of certain noble human qualities and to what ex- 
tent were these same qualities adjudged less than satisfac- 
tory by their contemporaries? 


Historical understanding can be achieved only when the value 
system of the age studied is clearly differentiated from the value 
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system of the age in which the student lives. The lessons of his- 
tory can be learned only when balance is provided between the 
past and the present by developing an appreciation for factors 
influencing value judgments contemporaneous with persons and 
events under consideration. We may call this the vital function 
of “perspective” in historical understanding. 

Today we are driven by a multitude of conflicting circumstances, 
desires and expectations. The desire to maintain the abundance of 
our economy evokes responses that pull us in one direction while 
tensions caused by the polarity of power in the world seem to tug 
us toward what is in many cases a diametrically opposite course 
of thought and action (i.e., secrecy and distrust vs. free exchange 
of ideas, broad economic cooperation vs. economic nationalism, 
penetrating self-criticism vs. suspicion of differing or critical opin- 
ion). It is not unusual for these divergent and conflicting drives 
to cause open clashes in official policy. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, for example, has adjudged more admirable a course of action 
in certain lines that are fundamentally different from certain 
courses of action recommended by the Administration’s fellow-party 
members Senators Knowland and McCarthy. 

These are the starting points for individual consideration. The 
ability to place oneself temporarily within the value system of 
the period studied—and therefore outside oneself—should be the 
student’s goal. This goal pursued, should make less difficult for 
him the task of understanding history and of placing himself and 
his values in the continuous stream of life that encompasses both 
the orgin of man and his destiny. 

The above rather clearly presupposes some background in his- 
tory and requires careful presentation by the teacher. The author 
has found that the challenge it presents to the superior secondary 
level student evokes a response that serves to stimulate every mem- 
ber of a better-than-average secondary school class. 
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FILM NOTES 
BIRDS OF THE PRAIRIE MARSHES, NFB, 10 minutes, sound, color. Photographed 
on the Delta Waterfowl Research Station on the shores of Lake Manitoba and 
showing various species of wild ducks, geese, and other waterfowl—some reared 
in permanent captivity, others transient seasonal visitors. 
BUTTERFLY Mystery, Moody, 10 minutes, sound, color. Pattern of butterfly 
reproduction explored and the four main stages of insect growth explained. 


ENDOCRINE GLANDS—How TuHey Arrect You, McG-H, 15 minutes, sound, 
black and white. Locates and describes the eight endocrine glands and explains 


the function of the hormones which these glands secrete; effects of hormones on 
growth, metabolism, sexual development, and behavior; effects of increasing 
or decreasing flow. 


FLOWERS AT WorkK: 2nd Edition, EBF, 11 minutes, sound, color. Shows 
structure and functions of flowers, pollination and fertilization, composite 
flowers, and flower culture. 


Foop GETTING AMONG ANIMALS, Moody, 12 minutes, sound, color. Food get- 
ting habits and specialized equipment of the anteater, rattlesnake, barnacle, 
archer fish, and chameleon. 


GrEAT ADVENTURE, DeRochemont, 75 minutes, sound, black and white. Arne 
Sucksdorff shows the eternal symmetry of nature in its many and fascinating 
forms and its endless rotations of behavior on the part of its creatures and men. 
The mother fox preys upon the hen coop to feed her hungry cubs. The farmer 
preys upon the fox. The farmer’s dog chases the fox cub that returns to steal 
a hen. A lynx preys upon the unguarded dog. Etc. 


Lire In A CELL, GCF, 14 minutes, sound, color. Consideration of basic life 
functions, how a single cell performs the basic life functions, classification of 
one celled animals, interest of science in the single cell. 


MirTosis AND Merosis, IU, 17 minutes, sound, color. Shows how in mitosis each 
chromosome is duplicated whereas in meiosis, members of each hemologous pair 
separate, resulting in halpoid sex cells which may vary in chromosome 
make-up. Fertilization restores the diploid number of chromosomes. 

On Tue Borper oF Lire, FACSEA, 20 minutes, sound, black and white. What 


man has accomplished by breeding various creatures of similar and different 
characteristics. 


Our Monkey Basies, HOFF, 15 minutes, sound, black and white. Human 
interest documentary of the daily lives of a monkey family. 


Tuts Is You Series: Five Senses, DIS, 8 minutes, sound, color. A fresh ap- 
proach to man’s five senses. Why some of them are more highly developed 
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than others and how man has been able to compensate accordingly, are all 
part of Jiminy Cricket’s story. 


Tuis Is You Series: HUMAN ANIMAL, DIS, 8 minutes, sound, color. Jiminy 
Cricket discusses man’s special and unique ability to reason and think which 
sets him apart from all other living creatures. 


Woop Duck Ways: A TREE-NEsTING Duck Rears A FAmity, U. Minn, 20 min- 
utes, sound, color. Appearance of the wood duck, how it nests, how ducklings 
escape from the nest, how ducks are encouraged to nest in a given area, how 
biologists help in propagating the wood duck. 


WoriLpD OF WATER, McG-H, 10 minutes, sound, color. Introduces a number 
of tropical fish outstanding in their oddity, beauty, or their spectacular quality in 
the aquarium of the Bronx Zoo—includes the African Lungfish, the Arowana of 
the Amazon, the Kissing Gouramis of the East Indies, the Piranha of British 
Guiana. 


ATomic AGE FARMER, HAND, ’55, 1214 minutes, sound, black and white. How 
science is utilizing atomic energy to aid food production and health. Experiments 
with corn under controlled radiation conditions, with livestock diets and with 
plants. 


*Foop AND PEopPLe, EBF, 23 minutes, black and white, sound. An introduc- 
tion to the world’s food problems, with several suggested solutions. Producer 
Charles Benton has organized his film material and ideas into an imaginative 
and impressive world picture. The facts are there; the emotional appeal is 
there, with a “one-world” feeling which few postwar films have shown. The 
challenge is what we will make of the future, with practical solutions suggested 
in the film. 


Kart KNatus’ CAPE Cop, Docufilm Productions, 14 minutes, sound, color. An 
introduction to Karl Knaths and his paintings of the Provincetown, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts area. The personality of the painter is well conveyed, and one 
sees the film with the feeling that painting is important work, after all. A 
rich and economical narration, and a chamber-music background distinguish 
the film as an artistic effort to clarify the work of an artist. 


*MarRTIN LUTHER, produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates, distributed 
by Lutheran Church Productions, 105 minutes, sound, black and white. A 
biography of Martin Luther, emphasizing the religious issues involved in the 
Reformation. This is a feature-length biography that made history when it 
was released to theatres around the world. It shows where some of the basic re- 
ligious convictions of North American culture came from, with excellent acting 
by Niall MacGinnis and other cast members. 


*Tue ARAB MippLe EAst, McG-H, 16 minutes, sound, color. “Middle East” 
usually refers to Arab countries and Israel, but it may also include Turkey 
and Iran. This film shows only representative countries that lie in the heart of 
the Middle East. The great varieties of people are shown, and we find that 
many Arabs are very much like Americans in looks and behavior. Ruins of 


* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, Aber- 
nethy Hall, ‘Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for booking information. 
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harbor cities built in ancient days are shown, as well as public markets. This 
film shows how the history of the Middle East is interwoven with great re- 
ligious growth—Moslem, Christian, etc. Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq are 
shown, with scenes in Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, Amman, and Baghdad. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


PUPPETRY IN THE CURRICULUM. One of the best manuals on the use of puppets 
as audio-visual teaching devices. Describes the use of puppets, marionettes, 
shadow figures, and masks, for the use of teachers in elementary and junior 
high schools. Issued by the Board of Education, City of New York. Curriculum 
Bulletin #1, 1947-48 series, Reprint 1954. Price, under 75¢. 


CurRICULUM BULLETIN #57. A good bibliography of bibliographies of in- 
structional aids to learning. Available from the School of Education, University 
of Oregon, Eugene. Price, $1.00. 


How To ANNOUNCE For RAbIo AND TELEVISION. Edited by William I. Kauf- 
man. Besides its primary service as a vocational guidance tool for aspiring an- 
nouncers in the allied fields of radio and television, this compilation of advice 
from top craftsmen in the field makes interesting reading for anyone in the 
communications profession. “Consider as uppermost, “What am I saying?’ and 
never ‘How am I saying it?” points to many other truths well worth gleaning 
from the newest in the Communication Arts Series. Hastings House, 41 East 
50th Street, New York 22. 1956. $2.50. 


How To Make Goop Tape Recorpincs. By C. J. LeBel. This new hand- 
book gives helpful information on choosing and using a tape recorder. It is 
simply and clearly written and treats most of the problems encountered in 
using recorders in school and church classrooms. Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. $1.50 (paperbound). $2.50 (clothbound). 


Stupy Guipe To “Mosy Dick.” This is one of a series of Study Guides for 
feature motion pictures prepared specifically for teachers. Discussion questions 
and class projects are suggested by Dr. Joseph Mersand of Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, New York. Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films, 28 West 
44th Street, New York 36. Free. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS For ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. This 1956 Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals contains 52 articles on selection, 
management, and use of instructional materials in elementary schools. Available 
from Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $3.50. 


Aupto-VisuAL EQuipMENT Directory. Revised Edition. This completely re- 


vised edition is an authoritative guide to current models of audio-visual equip- 
ment of all kinds. It includes photographs of 447 separate models, with de- 
tailed specifications and prices. National Audio-Visual Association, 2540 East- 
wood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. $4.25 (or $3.75 if payment accompanies order). 
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